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THE TESTING OF HEARING 


T. EARLE JOHNSON 
University of Alabama 


I. Tue RATIONALE oF TESTING HEARING 


Near the middle of the fall quarter we demonstrated several hearing 
tests to an advanced speech class. In this class was one student who 
regularly sat on the back row and who was failing the course. A check 
of his record showed failure or near failure in all his previous work, 
although he was a very personable chap apparently with normal intelli- 
gence. The results of the hearing test showed why he was failing— 
a 65% loss in his right ear and a 40% loss in his left—he had a hear- 
ing loss almost great enough to require the use of a hearing aid. He 
was moved to the front row where his work showed a noticeable im- 
provement. While discussing his problem he said he “thought” some- 
thing might be wrong with his hearing but had never consulted a doctor 
about it because of the expense. Apparently his loss has been acquired 
so gradually that he was unaware of it, a condition that is quite typical. 

Like every other director of a speech and hearing clinic we could 
give many more examples, but instead let us consider a few of the 
most important facts! about hearing. 


. There are nearly three million children in the United States suffering 
from impaired hearing. 

. Of nearly 38,000 children tested recently in Wisconsin, 11% indicated 
impaired hearing and were recommended for medical treatment. 

. Very often a hearing loss is progressive and the loss increases and be- 
comes greater with age. 

. Fifty per cent of the impaired hearing cases, if medically treated during 
childhood, can be corrected or prevented from growing worse. 

. Periodic testing for hearing impairment among school children is now a 
state law in twenty states, including Alabama (1937), Louisiana (1939), 
and South Carolina (1932). 


These facts speak for themselves except possibly the last named 
(No. 5). Many states carry on an extensive testing program in which 
each school child is tested scientifically each year. Many others may be 
like Alabama where the child’s hearing is usually tested, if at all, as 
part of the routine health examination given by the school physician. 
This does not meet the spirit, to say nothing of the letter, of the law 
in Alabama. 

The excuse usually given for not utilizing a scientific hearing test- 
ing program is lack of money. That any well-administered program will 
pay its own way can easily be proved as follows: 


1 These facts are taken from a bulletin issued by the Purdue Hearing Test 
Service. 
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1. Children with impaired hearing repeat grades three and one-half times 
more than children with normal hearing. 

2. The cost of detecting defective hearing and the cost of prescribing proper 
remedial measures is considerably less than the cost of reeducating those chil- 
dren with impaired hearing who must repeat grades. 


In order for any hearing testing program to be effective it must 
consist of two phases: 

First, the administration and evaluation of scientifically sound 
hearing tests. These tests should be given to every child upon entrance 
to school, at least every two years thereafter (many states test all 
children every year), and at least every year to those known to have 
a hearing loss. In some states, e.g., Wisconsin and Pennsylvania, each 
School Board maintains its own testing apparatus and trained person- 
nel for the testing program. This is probably more expensive than the 
state-wide program, but provides the planning of a more thorough 
testing program and permits retesting as often as desired. In other 
states, e.g., Indiana and Oregon, a state-wide program is provided 
through the cooperation of the state-supported colleges and universi- 
ties. In Indiana, the four institutions of higher learning (Indiana 
University, Purdue University, and the State Teachers Colleges at 
Muncie and Terre Haute) through their speech clinics, provide trav- 
elling hearing clinics which contract with each School Board for the 
testing of all the children in its jurisdiction. The cost of the program 
is borne jointly by the School Board and the Speech Clinic. Of course 
each Speech Clinic has a special appropriation for this purpose. The 
cost to the School Board is approximately ten cents per pupil tested. 
The contract usually calls for a group hearing test to be given to all 
children, a retest for all who show a certain amount of hearing loss, 
and an individual test on a pure-tone audiometer for all who show 
losses in both group tests. 


Second, the results of the tests are valueless unless there is an 
adequate follow-up program for those deficient in hearing. This in- 
cludes the securing of parental cooperation for proper medical atten- 
tion and treatment, which is no small problem even among those who 
can easily afford it, and the evaluation of the test results for proper 
educational training. Some children—those very severely impaired— 
may be placed in special classes and taught lip-reading to supplement 
their hearing deficiencies. Other children with less impairment need 
only special consideration in regular classrooms, i.e., the child can be 
seated favorably for hearing purposes and the teacher can make cer- 
tain that the child does understand what is said. By knowing the chil- 
dren deficient in hearing, knowing the degree of impairment, and 
giving them special attention and care, the number of children who 
repeat grades can materially be lessened and the hard-of-hearing child 
will profit accordingly. 

Too often, children who are considered “dumb,” or who present 
behavior problems, are found to be merely hard-of-hearing. We do not 
expect a child with poor eyesight to compete on an equal basis with 
the child with normal vision. We insist that he wear glasses and, if his 
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parents can not afford them, various agencies and groups see to it that 
he gets them. But by and large, we do nothing for the child with poor 
hearing. In fact, we do not even attempt to find out which children 
are hard of hearing. 


II. THe Metuops or TEestinG HEARING 


Although there are other factors of hearing than acuity, some of 
which may be tested, e.g., pitch discrimination, the term hearing test 
is usually used to refer to a test for general acuity. We are primarily 
interested in determining how loud a given sound must be before it is 
heard by a given individual. If the point at which the sound is heard 
is within the range for normal hearing, it follows that the individual 
has normal hearing. But if the point is outside the normal range, there 
is either a hearing gain or a hearing loss. The former we may ignore, 
for we are not interested in those with super-acuity of hearing; but 
we are concerned with the latter because of its importance to speech. 

It is well recognized that a person must hear what is said in order 
to understand it. If hearing is so poor that the comprehension of speech 
is difficult or impossible, a hearing aid may be beneficial. But it may 
not be so well recognized that the child must have a greater degree of 
acuity over a wider frequency range for the learning of speech than 
will be necessary in later life for its comprehension. Thus many cases 
of delayed speech or defective speech in children are found to be due 
to hearing losses which, if they occurred in later life, might not affect 
materially the understanding of speech. 

According to most authorities, speech employs a frequency range 
of from 100 to 8,000 c.p.s. Hence an ideal hearing test would cover 
this entire range. However, some researchers in the field insist that a 
satisfactory hearing test for speech must be composed of spoken words, 
ie., speech itself. But to date, no speech hearing test has been con- 
structed that accurately measures hearing loss. They are primarily 
useful in detecting the presence of a hearing loss, rather than for meas- 
uring the amount of loss. 

There are five principal methods used for testing hearing. We shall 
now discuss each of these briefly. 


1. The watch tick test. 

This is probably the most commonly used test, especially by doctors. 
The patient is seated in a chair, closes his eyes, and listens to a watch 
held at varying distances from each ear. The doctor measures the 
distance from each ear to the point where the watch ticking barely can 
be heard. Since different watches tick at different degrees of loudness, 
the watch used for the test should be “calibrated” for normal hearing. 
Also it is better to use a stop watch, rather than the usual pocket 
variety. The disadvantage of this test is the narrow frequency range 
tested. For example, it does not detect a high frequency loss—a type 
of deafness frequently encountered. 


2. The tuning fork test. 


This test is based on the fact that a tuning fork after being set into 
vibration will continue to vibrate at the same pitch for a number of 
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seconds, but at a steadily decreasing intensity. Thus the patient’s hear- 
ing may be compared with the examiner’s by holding a vibrating tuning 
fork alternately to the ear of one and then the other until either the 
patient or the examiner can no longer hear its vibrations. By using a 
set of forks covering the speech range, a fairly adequate test may be 
given. But obviously, the person giving the test must have normal 
hearing, and also the degree of hearing loss can only be estimated. 
These two restrictions, plus that of the cost of a set of good forks 
when compared to an audiometer, have made this test obsolete. 


3. The spoken voice or whispered speech test. 


This is the simplest of all hearing tests to give, requiring no appara- 
tus whatever (except possibly a yardstick or tape measure). When 
properly given, it, is fairly accurate in determining the presence of a 
hearing loss, but it does not measure the loss. It is interesting to note 
that it is the only hearing test used by many branches of our armed 
forces where the object is to determine if the subject has normal hear- 
ing. The test is best: given in a fairly large room relatively free from 
outside noises. The examiner stands twenty feet from the person tested 
and speaks in a low voice of uniform intensity barely audible to one 
with normal hearing. The examiner gives softly spoken (or whispered 
for high frequency sounds) directions which the patient follows if 
heard. Obviously two conditions must be maintained: (1) the degree 
of loudness necessary for a normal individual must be established, 
and (2) the examiner must maintain the same degree of loudness for 
all tests. A modified test procedure is to place “controls” with normal 
hearing in the group tested, gradually lower the voice and compare 
the performances of the persons tested with that of the controls. By 
covering one ear and turning the other toward the speaker, each ear 
may be tested separately. 


4. The group audiometer. 


The first of the two types of commercial audiometers to be dis- 
cussed is basically a phonograph with a number of earphones connected 
to it. The hearing test itself is on a record which is played on the 
phonograph, the subjects listening through their earphones. A number 
of tests are available on records, the most widely used being a “numbers 
test.” Two-digit numbers are used, recorded loudly at first, then gradu- 
ally becoming softer until they are below the threshold of normal hear- 
ing. The subject writes the numbers on a test sheet as long as he can 
hear them. Only one earphone is used by each subject, so each ear 
can be tested separately. The earphones come in units or trays of 
ten each, and by connecting several trays to the phonograph, a large 
number can be tested at the same time. Usually thirty or forty is the 
maximum number tested at one time, although one company claims 
its phonograph will operate eighty earphones without loss of accuracy. 
The later models employ a crystal pick-up and crystal earphones, the 
latter being connected directly to the pick-up with no amplification 
whatever. 


The group heaving tests are used chiefly as “screening tests,” i.e., 
to screen out those with defective hearing. Those showing hearing 
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losses are then given a test on the pure-tone audiometer. Since a speech 
hearing test is highly desirable, a number of researchers are carrying 
on investigations in this field and several promising tests are under de- 
velopment. 


5. The pure-tone audiometer. 


This instrument provides the only method of accurately testing a 
hearing loss. Basically, it consists of three parts: (1) a variable audio- 
oscillator which produces a pure tone of any desired frequency within 
its range (usual range—O to 10,000 cycles per second) instantly con- 
trolled by a knob on the panel; (2) an amplifier, which is housed in 
the cabinet with the oscillator, which amplifies the tone, and which is 
regulated by a “volume control”; and (3) an earphone (connected to 
the amplifier) by which the subject hears the tone. The volume control 
is marked off in decibels, and thus the examiner can determine the 
intensity of each frequency at the barely audible level. Seven frequen- 
cies are usually used, these being 128, 256, 512, 1024, 2048, 4096 and 
8192. Most audiometers provide also for the use of intermediate fre- 
quencies if desired, although those listed above frequencies are usually 
adequate. 

As the threshold of each frequency is determined, the intensity in 
terms of decibels is recorded on an audiogram blank. The hearing loss 
in decibels can then be converted into percentage loss for speech by 
reference to a standardized table? if so desired. 


III. ConcLusion 


This paper has attempted to present some of the problems in- 
volved in the testing of hearing and to describe briefly the principal 
methods used. If it succeeds in arousing the reader’s interest in these 
problems and in inspiring him to pursue the subject further, it will 
have served its purpose well. The thousands of children in our public 
schools who are handicapped by defective hearing have been neglected 
too long. We have the necessary knowledge and materials. Only in- 
ertia and a failure to comprehend the importance of the problem hold 
us back. Here is a field waiting to be developed that will yield rich 
returns in increased human happiness and efficiency. 





MATERIAL FOR WARTIME SPEECH ACTIVITIES 


The Office of War Information has available material on various 
problems for use in radio programs, discussion groups, and debating 
societies. A list of services for adult discussion groups and for college 
and university groups, and a sample discussion guide can be secured by 
writing to Emory W. Baldruff, Head, School and College Services, 
Office of War Information, Washington, D. C. C. E. K. 


2 West, Kennedy and Carr, The Rehabilitation of Speech, (1937) page 396. 








THE NATURE AND USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL 
AIDS IN SPEECH INSTRUCTION 


I. F. Stvmons 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Controlled experiments in the field of visual aids to instruction 
during the past quarter century have shown conclusively that when 
carefully chosen audio-visual materials have been skillfully employed 
to supplement other material of instruction the results have been fa- 
vorable. Unfortunately for us, the amount of experimenting done in 
this field as it is related to speech instruction is rather limited. How- 
lever, those experiments which have been reported agree in their fa- 
vorable findings. 

Defining terms. 

In order to clarify our problem for this discussion, it appears to be 
advisable to define the terms employed in the statement of our problem. 

As used in this discussion, the term “audio-visual aids” refers to 
any one of three general classes of devices employed as supplementary 
materials for the purpose of facilitating the instructional process. These 
classes are: visual aids, audio aids, and audio-visual aids. 

By visual aids is meant any objects, pictorial representations of 
objects, graphic materials, transparencies, or images presented to the 
learner through the sense of vision, for the purpose of facilitating 
learning. Among the devices included in this class are: photographs, 
prints, stereographs, glass slides, film strips, and silent motion pictures. 

By audio aids is meant those devices commonly used to present 
concepts to the learner through the sense of hearing. Among those 
devices appropriate for our needs are: recordings, sound tracks on 
films, the radio, and the microphone together with amplifier and 
speaker. 

By audio-visual aids is meant those devices commonly used for 
the purpose of presenting both aural and visual stimuli simultaneously. 
Those devices available for instructional purposes at present are: the 
sound film, the synchronized recording and film strip, and the silent 
film accompanied by oral description or narration from prepared script. 
One other audio-visual device which offers great promise for instruc- 
tional purposes after the war is television. 

Since the writer is not a teacher of speech, it appears to be advisa- 
ble here to define his conception of “speech instruction” also. As em- 
ployed here speech instruction means instruction in the art of com- 
munication through the medium of the spoken word, such as in reading, 
reciting, conversing, declaiming, debating, and dramatizing. It is con- 
cerned with such matters as diction, pronunciation, enunciation and 
articulation of words and syllables, and with the resonance, the qual- 
‘ity, and the modulation of the voice. It also has to do with the poise, 
the facial expression, and the bodily movements of the speaker. All 
of these factors play their part in determining the effectiveness of 
the speaker. 
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An analysis of the problem. 

In the light of these definitions, then, our problem becomes the 
following: What audio-visual devices shall we employ, and what tech- 
niques shall we follow in using them so as to make more effective our 
instruction in the correct use of the spoken word? In order to see our 
problem a little more clearly, and in order to attack it more effectively, 
it might help us to employ at this point the method of analysis. Our 
major problem, for any single unit of speech instruction, can be 
analyzed in terms of the following questions: 


1. What are the specific objectives of the unit being taught? 

2. What types of audio-visual aids have been found to be most effective 
in supplementing other materials of instruction in achieving these goals? 

3. How may these devices be presented so as to be most helpful in their 
effects? This refers to method. 

4. What knowledge of techniques in handling these devices is required of 
the teacher? 

5. How may we evaluate the effectiveness of the devices or materials em- 
ployed? 


Now let us attack these problems briefly in order to demonstrate 
the process. Minor problems one and two are interdependent. There- 
fore, we shall consider them simultaneously. What are the specific ob- 
jectives of the unit being taught, and what types of audio-visual aids 
have been found to be most effective in supplementing other materials 
of instruction in achieving these goals? Let us suppose that one of the 
specific objectives is that of improving the learner’s ability to portray 
a particular character in drama. Here demonstrations of action, situa- 
tions, facial expressions, bodily movements, etc., are called for. The 
sound film has proven to be an excellent aid to instruction in such 
matters. If one of the specific objectives is that of improving the 
learner’s ability in description, then one single vivid scene which the 
learner can study carefully appears to be the correct choice. Of all the 
different types of still pictures, the most vivid and life-like type is 
that of the stereograph. The chief limitation of this type, however, is 
that it may be viewed by only one pupil at a time. The lantern slide, 
while not as life-like as the stereograph, has the advantage of being 
viewed by a large class simultaneously. 

Again, if the principal objective of the unit is to improve the diction 
of the learner, perhaps a comparison of a school recording of the stu- 
dent’s reading of a paragraph with that of a similar recording of the 
teading of the same paragraph by the teacher would be the most effec- 
tive aid. Naturally, the availability of the different types of aids will 
be a determining factor in choosing the aid. 

To motivate pupils to improve their dramatic ability the school 
movie camera is most effective. The speaker has filmed numerous one- 
act plays and pageants. He has observed the increased interest on the 
part of the pupil when he became aware that his performance was to 
be filmed. This same device may be effective also, in improving the 
pupil’s stage appearance while reciting or declaiming. Just as a record- 
ing of a pupil’s voice reveals to him his vocal defects, so does the 
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moving picture of his stage performance reveal his errors in poise, 
position, etc., on the stage. 

As an instrument for creating a real desire on the part of a pupil 
to improve his speaking voice the radio is, perhaps, without a peer. 
Schools equipped with an intercommunicating system, with a micro- 
phone pick-up station in the speech studio, and with loud speakers in 
the auditorium and other special rooms, are especially well equipped 
for utilizing the radio as a dominant aid in speech instruction. In such 
situations, pupils may prepare their radio script and arrange broad- 
casts for assembly and other programs. When the intercommunication 
system is supplemented with a radio, a recording instrument and an 
electric turntable for playing transcriptions over the system, the possi- 
bilities for speech instruction are greatly enhanced. 

Our minor problem number three deals with the method of pre- 
senting our audio-visual materials. Obviously the problem of method 
is too broad and too extensive to be treated in detail here. Every 
teacher who aspires to improve the effectiveness of his instruction 
through the use of audio-visual aids should acquaint himself with the 
materials available describing the methods which have proved to be 
most effective. Each general type of aid has its special methodology, 
but there are certain broad general principles of method which apply 
to all of them. Among these general principles are the following: 


1. Whenever an audio-visual aid is to be employed it should be for a specific 
educational purpose. 

2. The teacher should be familiar with the particular aid to be employed. 
If, for example, a moving picture is to be shown, the teacher should 
analyze the film in advance and plan his instruction accordingly. 

3. The students should be put in a state of psychological readiness for the 
material to be presented. This requires careful planning on the part of 
the teacher. 

4. The audio-visual materials to be employed in teaching the unit should 
remain available for repeated use whenever advisable or desirable. 

5. The teacher should make sure that everything is in readiness before 
instruction begins. This includes trying out the aid to be employed in 
order to be sure that it works. 

6. One picture skillfully presented is more effective than a hundred pre- 
sented in a haphazard manner. 


Our minor problem number four concerns the skill necessary for 
the teacher to utilize effectively each type of material, or device. This 
is a very real problem, and one which frequently becomes the deciding 
factor in determining whether to use a specific aid or not. It is our 
observation that the typical classroom teacher is very hesitant about 
employing any kind of instructional equipment requiring skill in ma- 
nipulation unless an assistant is available to operate the device while 
the teacher instructs. The skill required in presenting different types 
of audio-visual aids increases gradually from that of showing a simple 
photograph to that of operating a sound-on-film moving picture ma- 
chine. None of these skills is beyond the ability of the average class- 
room teacher if given a little instruction. Therefore, ability to operate 
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audio-visual instructional devices might well be one objective of in- 
service training of teachers. 

Our fifth and last minor problem has to do with the matter of 
evaluation. The professional teacher is constantly trying to measure 
the results of his instruction with a view to making it increasingly 
effective. Therefore, evaluation should become the final step in our 
audio-visual educational efforts. Much careful experimentation needs 
to be carried on in relating these aids to speech instruction. In the 
meantime, each classroom teacher can improve his skill in employing 
these aids by preparing a check-list to serve as a guide before, during, 
and after the use of each type of aid. 

This topic is too broad to be treated in detail here, but I trust that 
these few observations may prove helpful to those of you who plan 
to experiment with audio-visual aids in speech instruction. There are 
several good books available treating fully each phase of this problem. 
Should you desire a list of such books I shall be glad to furnish it. 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech frequently publishes helpful articles 
related to this subject. 

Finally, permit me to say that the benefits derived from employing 
audio-visual aids in the instructional process have been established so 
conclusively that, in my opinion, no teacher who claims to be profes- 
sionally trained can afford to remain uninformed on the subject. 





PLAYS PRODUCED BY S.A.T.S. DIRECTORS 


Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. Director, Charles McGlon. Cry 
Havoc (Summer Production). 

Classic Players, Bob Jones College, Cleveland Tennessee. Director, Bob 
Jones. As You Like It (Fall Production). 

Woodlawn High School, Birmingham, Alabama. Director, Rose B. Johnson. 
The Man Who Came to Dinner (Fall Production). 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. Director, Earl W. Blank. Cradle 
Song (Summer Production). 

Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. Director, E. W. Blank. The Imaginary 
Invalid, Ladies in Retirement (Fall Productions). 

Louisiana Polytechnical Institute, Ruston. Director, Vera Paul. Dover 
Road, A Doll’s House (Fall Productions). 

Tulane University Theatre, New Orleans, Louisiana. Director, Monroe 
Lippman. Androcles and the Lion (Fall Production). 

Memphis Little Theatre, Tennessee. Chairman, Josephine Allensworth. 
You Can’t Take It With You. 

Catawba College, Salisbury, North Carolina. Director, Florence S. Bushby. 
Blue Masque, Letters to Lucerne. 

University of Florida, Gainesville. Director, Lester Hale. The Show-Off. 

Agnes Scott College, Atlanta, Georgia. Director, Roberta Winter. Shubert 
Alley. 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. Director, Claude L. Shaver. 
Watch on the Rhine. 

Palmetto Players, Converse College, Spartanburg, South Carolina. Director, 
Hazel Abbott. Watch on the Rhine. 











TEACHING PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
IN THE LOWER GRADES 


CHRISTINE (DRAKE 
Bolton High School, Alexandria, Louisiana 


In a recent editorial in the New Orleans Times-Picayune training 
in good citizenship was called a “must” for education. Governor Jones 
of Louisiana in a recent speech coined or quoted the maxim that, “No 
school that fails to teach the duties of citizenship fulfills its obliga- 
tion.” 

A democratic government such as ours in America must depend 
for its very existence on the trustworthiness with which its citizens 
discharge their duties toward it. There is no gestapo to enforce pa- 
triotism. Unless the citizen has a thorough understanding of democ- 
racy, a love for it that is next to divine, and a willingness to sacrifice 
and work for its growth, then a democracy is doomed. 


Far too often in our country the meaning of citizenship has been 
only half taught and half practiced. The citizen asserts his rights and 
expects privileges but is unwilling that any duties or obligations should 
attend them. 

If the democratic citizens of tomorrow are to understand the full 
meaning of the word citizenship—that is, that in return for protection 
and privileges a member of a state owes allegiance to his government 
—they must be taught more than the meaning of the word; they must 
learn to participate in a democracy in action. 


Through training in group discussion and parliamentary procedure 
the schools must develop in their students initiative, clear thinking, and 
right attitudes—the essentials of good citizenship. Now more than 
ever the schools must make a supreme effort to teach these things. 
The boys and girls of today must grow up to face the responsibility 
of reconstructing a world torn apart by war and of establishing a 
peace that this time may be everlasting. 


Those who may be unfamiliar with the practice of parliamentary 
training in an elementary school must not look upon it as an adult 
activity superimposed upon children. It is a pleasant but purposeful 
activity. Dr. Gladys Borchers of the University of Wisconsin in a 
lecture to elementary teachers several years ago told of an incident 
in which the mother of a third-grade child wished that she might 
preside at a meeting with as much assurance and poise as her third- 
grade daughter. 


Taught or used in a simplified form, parliamentary practice is an 
excellent device for developing in the child a sense of belonging to a 
group and being a part of it. Rising from natural situations parliamen- 
tary usages gives definite preparation to the child for meeting and 
solving his problems of everyday living. He learns a respect for the 
rights of others in a group situation. Finally it lays the foundation 
for assuming the responsibilities that he must meet in adult life. 
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It has been proved that the child who spends the first six years 
or longer of his school life in an autocratic environment must undergo 
severe personality adjustments when thrown into a situation where he 
must assume self-direction. Most boys and girls drop out of school at 
the elementary or high school level. If no parliamentary practice is 
taught and no opportunity for self-government is given either in the 
grade school or in high school, then those students who perhaps have 
the most need for this training never obtain it. 


The particular plan of teaching parliamentary procedure which I 
shall describe was worked out in a school of the platoon type—from 
the second through the sixth group inclusive. There were fourteen 
homerooms. Simple parliamentary practice was taught to each of these 
groups in their auditorium period. Out of this grew a Junior Council 
for the entire school. This organization consisted of three officers 
(president, vice-president and secretary), fourteen representatives, and 
fourteen alternates. One representative and one alternate were elected 
from each homeroom. The three officers were elected from the sixth 
and older group. Twice a year elections were held. A student with the 
approval of the sponsor announced his candidacy, secured a manager, 
and made a campaign speech at a given period. The fifth group for 
training purposes was invited to listen, although only sixth group mem- 
bers were allowed to vote. Voting was done by ballot. 


Each homeroom elected its representative and alternate on the 
same day that the officers were elected. Voting here was also done 
by ballot. The children were made aware that only qualified people 
should be elected. 

The Junior Council consisting of the officers and representatives 
met weekly with the sponsor at a stated time. Homeroom teachers 
saw that there was a close contact between the council and the home- 
room through the reports of the representatives. Matters of social 
adjustments, cooperation, self-guidance and service were taught to the 
entire school through this council. 

Attached to the Junior Council also was a group of pupils known 
as committeemen who were appointed to special duties in the school. 
These duties trained the pupils in courtesy, neatness, school pride, 
health and safety habits, respect for property, and respect for pa- 
triotism. 

There are elementary schools, democratic and progressive in spirit 
which have a program of citizenship training similar to this—but they 
are not numerous. Many have a better plan. Of course the one just 
described is not static. It will change and expand with the changes in 
our American way of life. It seems a step in the direction which we 
believe is right. Definitely it is the type of training that every child 
needs to meet the present situation. In prospect it seems the type of 
training necessary for the citizens who will guide our government in 
the future. 








SHIFT IN ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE 
NEGRO AFTER RATIONAL AND 
EMOTIONAL ARGUMENTS 


A. Q. SARTAIN 
Southern Methodist University 


The purpose of the present study was, first, to discover whether 
instruction, particularly on race prejudice, has a noticeable effect in 
the direction of liberalizing attitudes of white students towards ne- 
groes ; second, to discover whether upperclassmen are less prejudiced 
towards negroes than are freshmen; and third, to discover whether 
upperclassmen who have had instruction in propaganda and race rela- 
tions are less amenable to emotional appeal in matters concerning the 
negro. 

Three groups of students were used, 26 freshmen, 36 sophomores, 
and 39 juniors and seniors, the last in the concluding week of instruc- 
tion in social psychology. Form B of the Thurstone-Hinckley Attitude 
Scale towards Negroes was administered, without comment or pre- 
vious warning. A debate, described below, was then held on the ques- 
tion, “Resolved: that the Negro is inherently inferior to the white.” 
Form A of the same attitude scale was then administered, again with- 
out comment or discussion. Each group was tested separately. 

The debate consisted of three speeches, a main speech by an af- 
firmative followed by a main speech by a negative speaker and an 
affirmative rebuttal. The length of the speeches was only approxi- 
mately the same, but each speaker was careful to cover the same 
arguments in the same way on each of the three occasions. 

The affirmative main speech was an appeal to prejudice and 
nothing more. Students were told that the white man was inherently 
superior to all other races, and “the white man’s burden” was used to 
prove the point. The negro was said to realize that he was by nature 
inferior to the white and not, except in isolated cases, to desire any 
better situation than he now has. The statement was made that negroes 
who have succeeded have been partly, usually mostly, white, and wholly 
unsubstantiated assertions to that effect were made about Booker T. 
Washington and George W. Carver. The Bible with its celebrated 
“sons of Noah” story was cited, and finally it asserted that the negro 
was more ape-like than the white. 

The negative reply was substantially a reproduction of what is 
found in texts in social psychology on this subject. It pointed out that 
arguments about cultural superiority are usually irrelevant, since many 
different peoples have, at one time or another, been dominant, and 
furthermore that there is very real disagreement as to what consti- 
tutes cultural superiority. Also, it was shown that while the negro 
is more ape-like in certain characteristics (posture and sloping fore- 
head), the white is more ape-like in others (lips, and hair on the body). 
Finally, it was asserted that psychologists now recognize that mental 
test results are so much influenced by environment that one simply 
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cannot say whether one race is inherently superior. Finally the affirma- 
tive was chided for not quoting authority. 


The affirmative rebuttal consisted in quotations from irrelevant or 
doubtful authorities, a former leader of the Ku Klux Klan (mentioned 
by name but identified only as a “student of race relations”), Joseph 
Chamberlain, the historian, Rudyard Kipling, the poet, and Charles 
Darwin (with a statement from the latter taken out of context and 
decidedly distorted). 


Table 1 gives the average score of the three groups before the 
debate. Group I is the freshmen, Group II the sophomores, and Group 
III the upperclassmen. Since a score of from 4.0 to 69 is to be in- 
terpreted as “neutral position,” it can be seen that all three groups were 
neutral, with a tendency toward the “liberal” side of that category. 
Differences between the groups are not in any case statistically re- 
liable. 


TABLE 1 
AVERAGE Scores oF Groups BerorE DEBATE 


























Group Number Mean S. D. S. D.m 
I ai aia. Th. 6.83 1,23 245 
II ™ 36 6.41 1.25 211 
11) eee ee 39 6.84 1.19 .193 
2 ee ee oe 101 6.63 1.26 126 





Table 2 gives the scores of the same groups after the debate. It 
may be seen that the freshmen as a group did not change their opinions, 
the sophomores became somewhat less liberal (since low scores indicate 
prejudice and high scores indicate a liberal attitude), and the upper- 
classmen became more liberal. The last-named group indeed moved 
out of the “neutral” category into the “liberal” category. 


TABLE 2 
AVERAGE Scores oF Groups AFTER DEBATE 











Group Number — Mean S. D. S. D.m 
| Se eeeke mn ee cele 26 6.83 1.49 .298 
| | SRGEN See ere ee nese etna 36 6.28 1.31 221 
|} |) SERMON San reneeeh wean 39 7.33 1.01 .164 
Tétalii. gus, 101 6.84 1.32 132 





Table 3 gives the differences between scores and the critical ratios 
of the differences before and after the debate. It will be seen at once 
that the only difference approaching statistical significance is that of 
Group III, where the chances that a true difference was obtained were 
approximately 95 out of 100. 
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TABLE 3 
CriticaAL Ratios or DirFERENCES BETWEEN Groups BEFoRE AND AFTER DEBATE 
Group Number Difference S. D.d C.R. 
I 26 0.00 351 0.000 
II 36 0.13 .322 0.404 
III 39 0.49 .253 1,936 
MA conc ccseane 101 0.21 .207 1,011 





For 58 of the 101 students in this study, scores on the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination were available. When 
these were correlated with scores on the Thurstone-Hinckley attitude 
scale, the resulting coefficients were .44 (before the debate) and .25 
(after the debate). 

The following conclusions appear to be indicated for this college 
situation: first, upperclassmen are not significantly more liberal to- 
wards the negro than are freshmen and sophomores ; second, generally 
speaking, the “emotional” arguments were either ineffective or were 
balanced by the “rational” arguments; and third, the relationship be- 
tween the amount of prejudice and general mental ability is low, and 
the relationship between general mental ability and a tendency to be 
influenced by the debate is even lower. 

There is some question as to whether the difference in Group III 
before and after the debate should be considered significant. Ordi- 
narily one would decide in the negative on this point. If, however, one 
wished to consider a critical ratio of 1.94 significant he would con- 
clude that instruction in problems connected with race prejudice and 
propaganda devices (also covered in the course in social psychology) 
seems to lessen materially the appeal of the “emotional” arguments 
and to strengthen the “rational” arguments. 

The writer is of the opinion, however, that modern education should 
be directed towards helping the student understand the techniques of 
propaganda and the influence of the emotional on human thinking as 
well as towards presenting facts. The notion that man is a thoroughly 
rational being, swayed only by knowledge, receives little comfort from 
the findings of modern psychology. 





GUIDES TO SPEECH TRAINING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Teachers of speech will be interested in this report of the Elemen- 
tary Committee of the N.A.T.S., recently published by the Expression 
Company of Boston, Massachusetts. The committee, headed by Carrie 
Rasmussen, Chairman, and including Rita Criste, Elvena Miller, Merle 
Parks, and Letitia Raubicheck, with the aid of many other contributors, 
prepared this survey of elementary speech training. The report is di- 
vided into five main sections: Speech Education, Speech Improvement, 
Speech Arts Improvement, Speech Correction, and Organization of a 
City and State Program of Elementary Education. Each section in- 
cludes a number of chapters written by various specialists in the field. 

c. E. K. 
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THE SPEECH REHABILITATION PRO- 
GRAM AT TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Joun M. FLETCHER 
Tulane University 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PROCEDURE 


For several years there has been under consideration at Tulane 
University a plan whereby students who suffer from speech handicaps, 
especially stuttering, may be spared the embarrassments, discomforts 
and injurious effects arising from their inability to recite orally in 
class. Such students, it is believed, should be permitted to do their 
work in a fashion suited to their capacities. Adjustments of classroom 
requirements have long been recognized as necessary in the case of 
students suffering from other handicaps, such as those of sight and 
hearing. There seems to be no justifiable ground, therefore, for re- 
fusing to make similar adjustments in behalf of the student whose 
handicap happens to be of a different sort. 

Oral recitations in class are to stutterers a source not only of mental 
distraction and confusion, but of poignant and harmful mental suffer- 
ing as well. Radical concessions on their behalf would therefore he 
justified on humane grounds alone. As a matter of fact, however, for 
purely pedagogical reasons the traditional methods of class recitations 
are being radically modified, and in some institutions practically elimi- 
nated. Since these adjustments of ancient practices are amply justified 
on humane grounds, and since they have been found to involve no 
educational sacrifices, there remains no valid excuse for robbing the 
stutterer of his mental health, his hope, and his chance in life by 
continuing to insist upon a non-essential requirement of education. 

Stuttering has, since time immemorial, been all too generally re- 
garded as a mere physiological malfunction, and has been treated ac- 
cordingly. This is a complete misconception of the nature of this mal- 
ady. Speech is in reality a complex social function and not a mere act 
of vocal sound production. Its most serious disorder, known as stut- 
tering or stammering, arises from morbidities of social attitudes which 
are engendered, as a rule, in early childhood by embarrassing experi- 
ences associated with efforts at talking. The fact that, in the great 
majority of cases, the trouble begins before the child enters school 
points to the conclusion that :speech inhibitions are apt to have their 
origin during those pre-school years when language is in the process 
of becoming automatic. The relationships of the student to his in- 
structors, from grammar school to college, have some of the elements 
of parental and social control which characterizes the discipline of the 
home situation. These classroom relationships are therefore peculiarly 
liable to reinstate and sometimes to intensify the morbid attitudes ac- 
quired in early life. One grave consequence of such experiences is 
that a mere speech hesitation in childhood, which in most instances 
amounts to only a temporary disturbance, may, through the exactions 
of classroom recitations, become a lifetime burden. 

The physiological symptoms of stuttering are so conspicuous and 
so disagreeable both to its victims and to spectators that they have 
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monopolized the attention of those who in the past have endeavored 
to understand its nature and to offer remedies for its treatment. This 
fact probably accounts for the continued practice of unsound methods 
of treatment, such as speech drills and phonetic exercises still carried 
on in many of the speech correction classes in the public schools of 
the country. In spite of the failure of these methods, they are con- 
tinued because sounder procedures are yet to be devised. 

Speech drills are essential for the correction of faulty enunciation, 
but as a procedure for remedying stuttering they have two serious 
defects : 

1. They center remedial efforts upon symptoms to the neglect of 
underlying causes. The fact that all stutterers can talk without diffi- 
culty in certain sorts of social situations should long ago have led stu- 
dents to appreciate the social factors of causation, as well as to realize 
the necessity of taking account of these same factors of causation in 
devising remedial programs. Instead, however, of manipulating the 
social environment on the stutterer’s behalf, instead of providing a 
curative environment so as to undo what an injurious environment has 
done to him, the speech-correction program would provide for the 
stutterer exercises in voice control as if this alone were at fault in his 
case. The pathology in his case is social rather than physiological. 
Proof: ask the stutterer to sing. Singing and talking differ psychologi- 
cally, not physiologically. 

2. Speech exercises inevitably tend to make one speech-conscious. 
This is precisely the thing not to do for the stutterer. Whether in 
learning to walk, to write or to talk, children are necessarily keenly 
conscious of the details of their reactions. As learning progresses such 
details of movement become sufficiently automatic to take care of 
themselves without the exercise of conscious control. Normal speakers 
center their attention upon what they are saying rather than upon the 
movement of their speech organs. Stutterers, on the other hand, have 
not advanced to this stage of development, but are painfully aware of 
their unmanageable speech functions. They represent, therefore, a sort 
of continuation of, or a regression to, the self-conscious stage of speech 
development characteristic of early childhood. It is obvious that speech 
drills are not calculated to remedy this state of mind. 

Tulane University announced its speech rehabilitation program for 
the session of 1941-42. This program is based upon the foregoing 
general principles and offered for the benefit of all students in the 
University. The principles upon which the University’s program is 
based represents the results of experimental and clinical studies car- 
ried on for many years by the writer who has charge of the program. 
Associated with him in this work are Professor Monroe Lippman and 
others of the Department of Speech and Dramatic Art. 


SoME DETAILS OF THE PROCEDURE 


This program is not offered as a guaranteed cure for stuttering. 
No such guarantees can be given honestly. It is offered as a work pro- 
gram designed, in the first place, to safeguard the stutterer from the 
painful and injurious embarrassments usually imposed upon him, and, 
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in the second place, to afford him all possible assistance in bringing 
about a permanent readjustment. 

The details of the procedure in this program of speech rehabilita- 
tion have intentionally been left incomplete. Instead of pre-determining 
methods, the purpose has been to work them out to fit individual 
needs. However, there are a few general plans which are the basis of 
our program. 

1. Classroom Requirements Changed. 

On arriving at Tulane, the student who stutters is introduced to 
his advisor who takes account of his interests, his plans, and his pur- 
poses, and arranges his course of study for the year. After this, each 
of his instructors is interviewed and arrangements made whereby he 
may be able to do his work along with the rest of his class without the 
necessity of oral recitation. For a stutterer to feel compelled to recite 
orally before a teacher and a class is recognized as the most injurious 
experience to which he can be subjected. It intensifies his trouble and 
leaves behind a chronic fear of being unable to talk when called upon. 
This not only prevents the successful completion of his classroom 
duties but makes it exceedingly difficult for him to get rid of his 
trouble in later life. To be relieved of the galling experience of trying 
to recite will, we hold, not only relieve the student of mental suffering 
and thus enable him to think more effectively about his work, but will 
of itself constitute a distinctly curative measure. The fear of stuttering 
is one of its chief causes. Relieve this fear and you will go a long way 
toward relieving the difficulty. It is an interesting fact that when stut- 
terers know that they will not be compelled to speak in class, they will 
often desire to speak and will volunteer to engage in classroom dis- 
cussions. This should always be permitted. 

Stutterers are not excused from meeting the requirements of col- 
lege work, but are held to the same scholastic standards as are other 
pupils. The only difference is that the instructor uses other methods 
than oral recitation to check up on their knowledge of the subject un- 
der consideration. 

2. Medical Services. 

A special medical examination for each student is provided where 
it is considered needed. This is done in order to ascertain if there are 
any physical conditions which may be causally related to his difficulty. 
In case he is below par physically, we prescribe a regimen which will 
be calculated to build him up in general health. Any special defects, 
particularly of a neurological nature, are looked into by specialists and 
are corrected so far as it is possible to do so. 


3. Speech Training. 

Another important phase of the speech rehabilitation program is 
carried on in cooperation with the Department of Speech and Dra- 
matic Art. In some instances certain vocal exercises are necessary in 
order to get rid of the inhibiting effects of fear and the discomforts 
of stuttering. Use is made of sound-recording instruments so that the 
instructor and the student may be able better to cooperate in acquir- 
ing normal intonation and enunciation. 
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Much more often than they themselves realize it, stutterers can 
impersonate or dramatize or do readings or recitations in dialect, even 
in the presence of an audience, without experiencing any difficulty of 
speech. Tests for this ability are given in each case and wherever it is 
found to exist, opportunity is provided, through the Department of 
Speech and Dramatic Art, for cultivating it. Such work is not only 
good voice training, but it is at the same time an excellent means of 
increasing self-confidence and thus of relieving the sense of helpless 
inferiority from which all stutterers suffer. 

4. Personal Consultations. 

There is, finally, a clinical phase to our program which consists of 
intimate personal interviews with the stutterers, the purpose of which 
is to gain some knowledge of the emotional experiences and conflicts 
which may lie in the background of their memories and which may be 
related causally to their handicaps. Experience has taught us that 
neither the ordinary clinical interview, nor the more elaborate form of 
interview known as psychoanalysis, can be depended upon to remedy 
stuttering. Such interviews do, however, have their value in that they 
enable stutterers better to understand the nature of their handicap, 
and thus to cooperate more intelligently in its mastery. 

5. Fees. 

The fees for these special services range from $15.00 to $25.00 per 
semester, depending upon the amount of extra services required. There 
is no extra charge for the medical examination. 





THE SPEECH CURRICULUM IN WARTIME 


In July, 1943, the United States Office of Education published 
Report Number 11—Speech as a part of a series on “Adjustment of 
the College Curriculum to Wartime Conditions and Needs.” This re- 
port was prepared by the Committee on Problems of Speech Education 
of the N.A.T.S., with C. M. Wise acting as Chairman. 

The report is divided into three main sections. The first discusses 
the general philosophy of a Liberal Arts education in peace as well as 
in war. The second deals with the speech curriculum and its contribu- 
tions to education in a democracy. Speech activities are looked upon as 
“laboratory techniques for the development of leadership in a democ- 
racy.” The third section of the report describes the contributions of 
the educational theatre to the country under wartime conditions. 

The spirit of the entire report is well expressed in the closing lines 
which read: “Since no powers of foresight enable us to ‘teach the 
answers,’ we hold firm in our conviction that youth must become ex- 
perienced in the methods of finding the answers. In a democracy this 
means cooperative thinking and planning. Cooperative solution of prob- 
lems as a form of social activity requires skill in the uses of speech. 
Since we fight for freedom of speech, do we not have an obligation to 
educate for responsibility and effectiveness in its use?” 

A few additional copies of this report may be secured by writing to 
Lloyd E. Blauch, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. c. E. K. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


LoutsE SAWYER 














Leroy Lewis left Duke University last July to become Secretary of the 
North Carolina Bankers Association. This work involves considerable speaking 
before various civic, educational and agricultural groups; the publishing of a 
monthly magazine, and visiting with bankers over the state. 

Mr. Lewis’s address is North Carolina Bankers Association, P. O. Box 1588, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Charles McGlon resigned his position as Director of Speech and Dramatics 
at Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, to accept a position in the Speech 
Department at the Southern Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Miss Virginia Weintz, of Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, has been 
added to the staff of the Davison School of Speech Correction. 

The Music and Speech Departments of Bob Jones College are producing a 
fully staged and costumed performance of Verdi’s opera Aida, with guest stars 
as soloists. 

Radio Acting is being featured over the weekly broadcast from the studios 
of Shorter College, Rome, Georgia. Miss Lotis Freeman of the Department of 
Speech is directing the programs. 

Many of the V-12 Naval Cadets stationed at Tulane University are partici- 
pating in the work of the theatre. 

The Peabody Players, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, staged and 
did the continuity for the American Folk Festival presented for the Curriculum 
Conference by the Divisions of Music, Dance and Speech of Peabody College 
on July 22. Both play and festival were directed by Charles McGlon. 

The state-wide Drama Festival inaugurated by Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama, two years ago will be held a third time on February 4-6, 1944. 
This festival has for its purpose the promotion of drama in all its phases 
through a co-operative program among the high schools of the state. The fes- 
tival affords an opportunity for teachers as well as pupils to exchange informa- 
tion and experiences, to learn at first hand what others in Alabama are doing 
or can do in drama, and to assist each other with constructive criticism. 

Radio is being stressed at Baylor University this year. There are no courses 
in dramatics this fall at Baylor, but it is hoped to have theatre courses next 
term. The Baylor staff includes Mrs. Cecil May Burke, Ralph Matthews, Mary 
Hinely, and Sara Lowrey, head of the department. Away on leave in military 
service are Paul Baker, Glenn Capp, and Clayton R. Page. 

Speech is now a required course at Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, 
Georgia, under the direction of Miss Mamie Jones. 

Evelyn Ansley, Woodlawn High School, Birmingham, Alabama, was mar- 
ried to Lt. Erwin F. Russ, June 19, 1943. Mr. A. Yancie Bowie has taken over 
the classes in speech formerly taught by Evelyn Ansley Russ. 

Mrs. Howard E. Barnett, formerly Sarah Davison, has returned to the 
teaching staff of the Davison School of Speech Correction. Miss Jo Simonson, 
Professor of Speech at Stephens College, taught in the summer session of the 
Davison School. 
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Earl W. Blank, Berea College, was guest director of the Dramatic Institute 
play at L.S.U. this past summer. Mr. Blank also taught courses in Acting and 
in Voice Training. 

Miss Rena Calhoun’s outstanding student in forensics, Elmer Million, a 
junior at Georgetown College, Kentucky, was one of the winners in the Re- 
gional Discussion Contest on Inter-American Affairs at Durham, North Caro- 
lina. Winners in the Regional Contest broadcast from New York on May 22 
and received a trip to Mexico during the summer, at which time they were 
students at the University of Mexico. 


The Forensic Council of Union University, Jackson, Tennessee, will carry 
on its regular program this year. Any touring debate team is invited to visit 
the Union campus. The Union team will debate either side or both sides of any 
popular debate question. The council plans to foster the annual intramural de- 
bate and oratorical contest in January 1944 and to send orators and debaters 
to every forensic meet in this section. Dr. C. H. Farnsworth remains the coach 
and forensic sponsor. 

Elton Abernathy, on military leave from Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 
is a member of the Navy Seabees, stationed at Camp Perry, Va. 


Miss Ethel Theodora Rockwell, formerly Chief of the Bureau of Dra- 
matic Activities and Assistant Professor of Speech at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has accepted a new position as Director of the Bureau of Dramatic Activities 
of the General Extension Division at Louisiana State University. 


Miss Nora Landmark, formerly Assistant Professor of Speech at Alabama 
Woman’s College, Montevallo, is now Acting Radio Program Director and 
Instructor in Speech at Louisiana State University. She replaces Miss Charlotte 
Searles, who resigned June 1, 1943, to take a position as a recreational director 
for the American Red Cross. Miss Searles is at Langley Field, Virginia. 


Miss Carolyn Vance is on leave from the University of Georgia to teach 
during the current year at Louisiana State University. She replaces Dr. Clifford 
Anne King Norton, who has been granted leave for the 1943-44 session. Miss 
Lila Wenig replaces Miss Vance at Georgia during her leave. 


Dr. Archibald McLeod, formerly Associate Professor of Speech at Texas 
College for Women, Denton, Texas, has accepted a position as Technical Direc- 
tor of the Theatre and Assistant Professor of Speech at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. He replaces Mr. T. O. Andrus, now an instructor at the University of 
Minnesota. 

During the past summer, Dr. Claude L. Shaver, Associate Professor in the 
Department of Speech of Louisiana State University, taught courses in drama, 
radio, and television at the University of Denver. 


Dr. Giles W. Gray, Professor of Speech at Louisiana State University, is 
teaching only one class in speech during the current year. The remainder of 
his time is devoted to the College of Chemistry and Physics as an instructor 
of the Army Specialized Training Corps. 


The Debate Club at the University of Florida is sponsoring an intramural 
debate tournament with nine fraternities and five non-fraternities entered. No 
debate trips are planned by the club but it is hoped to send some debaters to 
tournaments in the South. 
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PLAY REVIEWS 


Ropert B. CApEL 














Tue Girts TAKE Over, by Peggy Fernway; Samuel French, Inc.; copyright 
1943; comedy in three acts; no royalty for first performance, $2.50 royalty 
for each additional performance; 1 interior; 4 m, 8 w; High School **; 
College *. 

There are no difficult production problems apparent. Sound effects include 
a telephone, door bell, and explosion. Straight lighting and modern costuming 
is used. The set is simple and easy to arrange. 

The Girls Take Ouer is among the better non-royalty plays, though the 
writing is not always as good as it might be. Some of the lines border on 
silliness rather than humor. It is the type of play demanded by some audiences 
where a taste for better drama has not been cultivated. The play is clean 
throughout and should not offend the most particular. 


Sweet Cuarity, by Irving Brecher and Manuel Seff; Dramatists Play Service, 
Inc.; copyright 1943; farce-comedy in three acts; $25 royalty; 1 interior; 
8m, 9 w; High School *; College ***. 

Sweet Charity was first produced at the Mansfield Theatre, New York City, 
December 28, 1942. 

The production problems for this play are not difficult. Straight lighting 
and modern costumes are used. It is an easy set and there are no difficult 
sound effects. 

The play will be humorous with an average cast but it needs good actors 
to get the most out of the lines. The curtain scenes are fairly strong. The play 
is not typical Broadway in that particular audiences will not be offended by 
its language, plot, etc. 


Tue WIizLow Anp I, by John Patrick; Dramatists Play Service, Inc.; copyright 
1943; play in three acts; $25 royalty; 1 interior; 6 m, 5 w; High School *; 
College ****, 

The Willow and I was first produced at the Windsor Theatre, New York 
City, December 10, 1942. 

This play has production problems which may be difficult to solve on some 
stages. The sets suggested should be rather elaborate and probably would be 
impossible on an extremely small stage. The suggested elaboration is for mood 
rather than utility. Sound effects include a storm, a gun shot, an old fash- 
ioned door bell, and radio music on stage. Period costuming is necessary. 

The writing of the play is somewhat spotty. There are moments of medi- 
ocrity in this play which as a whole is exceptionally well written. The charac- 
ters are well drawn and challenging. It is an excellent popular study of the 
psychology of personality. 

Att GuMMED UP, by Joseph Spalding; Samuel French, Inc.; copyright 1943; 
comedy in three acts; $10 royalty; 1 interior; 5 m, 5 w; High School **; 
College **. 

The one set for this play is an office; it should be easy to arrange. There 
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are no apparent difficulties in production. Modern costumes are used and 
sound effects include a telephone. 

The writing of the play is not very good but probably is not bad enough 
to spoil a production. There is fairly good contrast in the characters and they 
should be easy to portray. The tendency to farce this comedy may be hard to 
resist. 


Dark Eyes, by Elena Miramova in collaboration with Eugenie Leontovich; 
Dramatists Play Service, Inc.; copyright 1943; comedy in two acts; royalty 
$35 for first performance and $25 for each performance thereafter; 2 in- 
teriors; 4 m, 6 w; High School No.; College *. 


Dark Eyes was first produced at the Belasco Theatre, New York City, 
January 14, 1943. 

The two sets could be simplified so as to be done quite easily. Costuming 
is mostly modern with a few Russian costumes in addition. Straight lighting 
is used. It is difficult to find much plot to the play, the chief interest being 
centered in the characterizations. There are some excellent opportunities for 
character acting. 


I’> Ratuer Be Youne, by Dorothy Bennett and Link Hannah; Samuel French, 
Inc.; copyright 1943; comedy in three acts; $25 royalty; 1 interior; No m, 
11 w; High School ****; College ***. 


This play is definitely among the better plays for all women casts. Though 
men never appear on the stage, they definitely influence the development of the 
plot. The characters are interesting, and, for the most part, well developed. 
The curtain scenes are weak in comparison to the other parts of the play, but 
are not weak enough to seriously handicap a production. 

There are no difficult production problems in this play. The set can be 
adapted to almost any stage. The cast should not be difficult to secure and 
the costuming is not unusual. Sound effects include a telephone and an old 
fashioned door bell. 

I’d Rather Be Young may well be the solution to the problem of a scarcity 
of male actors during war time. It is good entertainment. 





TO ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


At present it seems reasonably certain that we will continue the publication 
of the Journal for the remainder of the year. The third issue will appear in 
January and the fourth in March. No final decision has yet been made as to 
whether or not a convention should be held this year. The January issue will 
carry an announcement concerning the convention. 


Members are urged to submit material for publication to the Editor of the 
Journal. The value of the Journal depends largely upon the caliber of the ma- 
terial it contains. This in turn depends upon the contributions made by the 
members of our Association. Take time now to write up some of your favorite 
ideas about speech and send them in. c. BE. K. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Ricuarp C. Branp 











Discussion: PrINcIPLES AND Types. By A. Craig Baird, New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Company, Inc.; 1943; pp. x, 348. $2.50. 

Discussion: Principles and Types is a text that aims to provide a compre- 
hensive and usable exposition of the principles and procedures of discussion. 
Discussion, as a mode of speaking, is coming to be more and more widely 
accepted in college and public life. It is being accepted as a complement of, 
or substitute for, school and college debate; as a tool for organizing public or 
private opinion; as an agency for attempting to solve local, state, national or 
even international controversies; and as an indispensable basis for the success- 
ful operation of our democratic government. 

Because of the spreading popularity of this form of speech and its com- 
parative newness in the field of public speaking, we have often been hopelessly 
befuddled or completely bored with a public discussion conducted and partici- 
pated in by amateurs who knew not what, why or wherefore they were speak- 
ing. Many of the so called “discussion groups” put on the air by our college 
and local radio stations have been completely lacking in thought and interest. 

Therefore, a workable, usable text, such as this one of Mr. Baird’s, that 
sets forth the principles and ideals of discussion and provides a means of 
training leaders for future discussions, answers a very rea! need. We feel that 
discussion is a tool of democracy; but, as such, needs capable, trained leaders 
to prevent a general confusion of thought and talent. 

The text is divided into three basic sections: Part I, Principles, containing 
nine carefully outlined and organized chapters; Part II, Logical Processes and 
Part III, Special Types, including material on the development of informal 
discussion, committee hearings,:- committee discussion, panel discussion, sym- 
posium, forum discussion, school and college extracurricular discussion and 
radio discussion. 

The Appendixes include examples of three complete discussions: one from 
the University of Chicago Roundtable; one by students of the State University 
of Iowa; and one, a symposium, from one of the regular series of the American 
Forum of the Air. In addition there is a section of questions for review, always 
welcome in a classroom text, and a very comprehensive bibliography in which 
the author has included the representative literature, including periodicals and 
pamphlets. R. C. B. 


Tue SpeaAKEr’s Notesoox. By William G. Hoffman, New York: Whittlesey 

House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1943; pp. x, 334. $2.50. 

The Speaker’s Notebook is one of those handy, useful books that the lay- 
man, speaking his piece before the Kiwanis club, or the veteran speech teacher 
can find helpful. Its purpose, says the author in his Preface, is to provide a 
stimulus to more vivid, more entertaining, and more exciting ways of speaking. 
As he expresses it, he hopes that in this book you will find “the cue and illus- 
trations for a more refreshing and stimulating style of public speaking.” 

The book is divided into two sections. Part I is titled “How to Improve 
Your Skill and Effectiveness.” The material is much that we speech teachers 
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should already be masters of, yet it is expressed with a freshness and liveliness 
that give the old words new meaning and emphasis. 


The second section is a storehouse of material, entitled “Tools to Work 
With—Ideas, Illustrations, Speeches and Stories.” It contains two hundred pages 
of significant speeches of today and tomorrow, two hundred and thirty-two 
stories, classified under headings and indexed for easy reference, and a group 
of fitting and usable epigrams and aphorisms. There is one feature of the format 
in connection with this section that we especially like, and that is the supply of 
blank pages at the end of each chapter or section for the reader to add new 
speeches, new stories and new sayings that he finds from time to time. 


We believe many speech teachers will be glad to have a book of this nature, 
and if one can keep his young son, daughter, or student out of the joke section 
so the best stories won’t get abroad in the neighborhood before he can use 
them, or prevent his wife from reading them aloud to him while he’s working, 
and such like family problems, we know that such exceptionally good and well 
arranged material will be a proverbial gold mine in many cases. R. C. B, 


REHEARSAL. By Miriam A. Franklin. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942; 
pp. xviii, 458. $4.00. 

This revised edition of Rehearsal (first edition reviewed in the Southern 
Speech Bulletin, September, 1938) offers the beginning student in dramatics 
an interesting and informative discussion of the technique of acting and also 
many skits from well-known plays to be used for practice material. 

Discussions of movement and business; pointing up lines, characters, ob- 
jects, action, comedy, emotions, and stage pictures; visible speech; freeing the 
body; the use of the hands; registering emotion through the face; speaking 
from the stage; creating a character; and miscellaneous business are supple- 
mented with dramatic selections which offer the student ample opportunity to 
put into practice the rules he learns. 

Also of interest to the student of acting will be the 39 attractive illustra- 
tions from actual productions and the glossary of 165 stage terms. 


Lucite L. CHEenautt, University of Alabama 


DeveELopinG IpEAs INto Essays AND SPEECHES. By Harry W. Robbins and 
Robert T. Oliver. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, Inc., 1943; 
pp. xiv, 160. $1.75. 

Developing Ideas Into Essays and Speeches is designed by the authors as 
a text for the basic composition course, in combination with a handbook; a 
text for freshman speech courses, in combination with a workbook or textbook 
on delivery; a textbook for superior freshman composition students, in com- 
bination with a book of readings; a text for courses in speech composition, 
in combination with a collection of speeches; and a supplementary textbook for 
any course in which term reports are to be written or presented orally. 

It is based upon the author’s belief that “form and substance are not two 
separate things. No one can be a good writer or speaker who has not attained 
accuracy in such elementary matters as grammar and pronunciation. Incoher- 
ence in expression means incoherence in thinking. Bad organization of ma- 
terial indicates failure to understand that material. Most faults in composition 
result from faulty thinking, and improvement in writing and speaking must go 
hand in hand with improvement in thinking.” 
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The authors believe their system as set forth in this book secures several 
advantages by its integration of substance and form. They feel that since 
they must be integrated in actual practice, they should be integrated in training, 
and that such an approach should seem more realistic to the student than a 
separate study of mechanics and substance. They also feel that the newness of 
the approach will be welcomed by students weary of the conventional method. 

We like the chapter divisions, in which the principle and practical material 
is first discussed, and then two actual examples—usually an essay and a speech— 
are given to illustrate the points discussed in the first part of each chapter. 
We also found the simple, yet vivid phraseology and style of the material in- 
teresting and readable, with a newness, freshness and sparkle not found in many 
text books. R. C. B. 


THe ExTeMporE SPEECH. By Earl W. Wells and Paul X. Knoll, New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1942; pp. xxii, 362. $2.50. 


“The practically universal testimony of great speakers is that what one says, 
rather than how one says it, is the paramount thing,” say the authors in their 
Preface; and they have built their text on this principle. 

It is one of the most complete works on the content and organization of the 
extempore speech that we have ever seen. It treats in a relatively exhaustive 
manner the preparation and organization of subject matter, and devotes but two 
of its twelve chapters to actual speech delivery. We were also impressed by the 
comprehensive and detailed table of contents, which is a concise, yet full outline 
of the text. 

Ample and varied selections, excerpts from contemporary addresses and 
classic speeches, offer a wealth of illustrative material for the student; and 
questions and exercises at the end of each chapter make it easy for him to 
test himself on the principles studied. 

This book can be a very valuable text for courses in Extempore Speaking, 
especially those in which content is stressed, and a very useful reference text for 
the general or beginning speech course, for those students who want to know 
how to prepare an extemporaneous speech and find the general texts not quite 
specific enough for their purpose. R. C. B. 











LIP READING 


This method of lip reading is simply constructed, easily learned when it is studied conscien- 
tiously according to the directions, “How To Study Simplified Lip Reading’’ and can be taught 
by almost every teacher of speech without special training. 

Simplified Lip Reading was the only book on Lip Reading listed by the 

Board of Education of New York City in 1936 and again in 1940. 

Published By 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
LIP READING AND SPEECH CORRECTION 
523 EAST 77th STREET NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


Copyrights: 1933, © cl1AA129753-1936, Entry Class A, 93760. Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO TEACHERS OF SPEECH AND UNIVERSITIES 





























